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REVIEW. | 
"The following is bya friend. The part which re-| 


fers to the mischief that comes of straight-lacing 


ought to be read by every mother of our country. | 
Lectures on Anatomy, Surgery and Pathology. By 
Joun Asernetny, F. R. S. 2 vols. 8vo. Boston. | 
Bensamin Peruins & Co, 1828. 
Who has not heard of Mr. Abernethy the Sur- 
geon ; of his jokes, his lectures, his oddities, his blue- | 
pill? (1) It would be impossible to find another med- | 





Boston, Wednesday, Dec. 3, 1828....John Neal and James W. Miller, Editors. 








| unlike him, he has loved to bow the knee to author- || 
| ity, and render the object of his worship the most I 
| obsequious and undivided homage. No one can } 
| have deeper veneration for the memory of another,— | 
a higher opinion of his talents, his notions, his ac- || 
quirements, his skill, than Mr. Abernethy entertains, 4) 
and takes every opportunity of expressing, for those |, 


| 
| 
| 


| practice which Mr. Hunter had not caught a glimpse || 
| of, not a principle established, which Mr. Hunter did || 
i| 





UTILITY...“ THE GREATEST HAPPINESS OF THE GREATEST NUMBER.”...BENTHAM. 
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bedy ofsound and useful truths that has obtained for 


it a place in the library of every physician, the other 
is made up of the veriest trash inthe world, To be- 
come distinguished in physiology, a man must be 
able to originate, to reason, to philosophize ; and 
hence it happens that though this gentleman is very 
dextrous in the use of his knife, he manages the 


of John Hunter. Not an improvement is made in | weapon of severe logic and cautious induction, with 


no other effect than to excite derision and contempt 
athis awkwardness. To carry on a chain of close 


|, not start, not a fact nor doctrine in science commu- || and powerful reasoning through half-a-dozen pa- 
| nicated, which was not familiar to Mr. Ilunter. In || ges, would be a thing as impossible for Mr. Aberne- 


F i ly as |) : : , {| : " 
ical man so well known tothe public generally as || or if we may believe Mr. Abernethy, there is no- || thy, as it would for a modern weaver of verses to 


this gentleman ; whose stories are probably as good 


as his advice, and his advice no betier than his sto- | 


| 
| thing of much importance in the whole body of mod- | write common sense. Those enlarged and refined 


i . . | . . . 
| ern surgery, or ayatomy, which Mr. Hunter did not || viewsof the general economy of life, so essential to 


ries. Among all the host of surgeons that exercise | know something or other about, and which he | the successful physiologist, are also as far beyond 


their art in the great metropolis of Britain, marvel- | 


Majesty’s liege subjects, no one perhaps is more re- | 
sorted to fer advice, and no one more the butt of | 


| 
Yérunent and witticism. When a man is blue and | 


go to, but to Mr. Abernethy? If any body has an | 
ulcer on his skin, or a kink inthe back, still Mr. Ab- | 
ernetly is theman. In short, he is one of those 
strange fish, that serve the people of Babylon the 
Great for use or amusement, according as their 
pleasure may dictate. 

It may seem strange, perhaps, when we say that 


this gentleman owes his standing in theestimation || gyq of expounding and supporting. 


of the profession aad of the public, neither to great 
talents, nor extensive knowledge, nor even to the 
patronage of friends. The secret of his reputation 
lies in a certain plain, down-right, off-hand, unso- 
phisticated kind of common sense, joined with great 
independence of conduct, and the strictest attention 
to business. These in fact, are qualities that in the 
long run have done more for surgeons than the most 
splendid intellectual endowments. Much more 


good has been done for the art, and greater reputa- | 


tion gained for its practitioners, by deviating from 
practices founded in ignorance, superstition or false 
theory, and throwing down land-marks set up by 
great authorities, than by tasking the mind for ori- 
ginal ideas, and fresh discoveries; by doing away 
error than by finding out truth ; by simplifying, than 
by complicating the art. But these qualities, uncon- 
nected with strong original talent, will never be suf- 
ficient to place their possessor by the side of the few 
great men that constitute the light and glory of their 
age, though they may serve to idevtify their names 
with the history of human improvement. Mr. Aber- 
nethy, therefore, is not a great man, though he has 
been sadly overrated in this country, and was for a 
while in his own ; though of late he has been more 
correctly estimated every where. He studied his 
profession under John Hunter, at a time when that 
celebrated man was at the height of his practice, 
and his laurels yet green upon his brows, and seems 
to have obtained from his master many of his no- 
tions, and traits of mind. With the respect which 
Hunter ever maintained for the powers of nature in 
the cure of disease, he imbibed a little too freely his 
disposition to speculate and dogmatize. Like Hun- 
ter, he has observed much and read very little, but 


|| trimental to the interests of society, against his col- 


| Hunter is the God of his idolatry, and every one who 


| setup, must forthwith expect no favor nor mercy 


| ed in public.a charge of bad motives and designs de- 


| league Professor, Mr.Lawrence, one of the most ac- | 
|, complished surgeons in England, though much 
|| younger than Mr. Abernethy, because forsooth, Mr. 
| Lawrence indulged in a little pleasantry on a peculiar 


| notion of Hunter’s, which Mr. Abernethy was very 
1 | 
i] As an operating surgeon, Mr. Abernethy first | 
|| became much known by one of the boldest opera- | 

| tions (taking all circumstances into account, perhaps | 





\it was positively the boldest) in modern surgery.— || 


| This was no other than cutting into the abdomen, | 
'| and tying up the great iliac artery which supplies | 
|| the whole lower extremity with blood, for a disease | 
of that vessel. The necessity of the operation had 

|| long been apparent to surgeons, but no ove had ever 
dared to perform it, for they thought no patient could 
suffer it and live. Now, that its practicability and 
success have been demonstrated hy repeated experi-, 


| is deemed necessary. Mr. Abernethy has grown old, 
and now seldom operates, for he is conscious that | 
stars of brighter lustre are around him. He has pub- 
lished several surgical tracts of considerable merit, 
but none ofhis writings have had half the influence | 
on modern practice that was obtained by his treat- 
ise on the influence of local diseases on the digestive 
functions. He has the credit of having first fixed 
the attention of physicians on the connexion between 
the state of the digestive functions, and local inju- 
ries. So great an advantage did he find in his prac- 
tice by giving strict attention to the former organs, 
that at last it seemed as if he thought that their de- 
rangement was the cause of every other affection, 
and therefore that blue-pill and rhubarb was the sov- 
ereign remedy for all ills whatever. Ifhe does not 
actually think so, jt is certain that the uniformity with 
which he always administers his favorite articles, 
haz led every body else to this conclusion. 


| would not have brought forth as well as any of them " his vision, as the moon herself is beyond his grasp. 


lously to the good condition and well-being of his || i¢ ye could only have lived a little longer. John || 


ment, no surgeon hesitates to perform it whenever it || 


As «man, Mr, Abernethy possesses some traits 
| of character that are altogether unworthy of his high 


| refuses to fall down and worship the image he has || reputation, and derogatory to the dignity of his pro- 


| fession. The ruling principle of his conduct, that 


| P} | . . . 
|| from him. Ten or a dozen years ago, he pronounc- |! which may be seen in almost every word and action, 


| is an inveterate straining after originality and eccen- 
| tricity, which rendered into plain English, means 
| downright affectation. It is this, and this only which 
| has induced him to treat a peer of the realm with 
| rudeness, and walk a mile in the storm to visit a beg- 
| gar; to say to the messenger of George the Fourth, 
| who requested him to be present in consultation 
| with Sir Astley Cooper, who was to remove a wen 
| from his Majesty’s head—“Tell the King I won’t 

come. For twenty years I have been into my lec- 
| ture room at 12 o’clock,and I shall not break a long- 

established rule even for him”’—To this source too, 
are we to attribute his vulgarity, his coarseness, and 
pretended ignorance that characterize his lectures, 
and his communications with his pupils. But it is 
time to notice these volumes that have just been put 
forth for the benefit of the American public. 

They comprise his lectures, which he has been 
lately in the habit of delivering at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,on Anatomy,Physiology and Surgery. They 
have been written down just as they were delivered, 
| in his usual coarse, blunt, off-hand and familiar way, 
| and made up of pretty vearly equal proportions of 
| sterling truth and rambling talk, jokes and blue- 
pill, John Hunter and the Devil. They do not pre- 
| tend to be a digest of the subject on which he treats, 
| but are rather his own peculiar notions on the most 
| important points, together with a great mass of use- 
| ful hints obtained in the course of his long and ex- 
| tensive observation. ‘They are therefore valuable, 
and well worthy the perusal of every physician.— 
We cannot give a regular analysis ae volumes, 
nor comment on his peculiar notions; for it would 
be out of place in a journal ofthis kind. We can 
only endeaygr to give the reader a better idea of 
their contents, by making a few extracts, which we 
marked with our pencil during a hasty perusal. 

The introductory lecture contains some excel- 
lent remarks on the importance of dissection, an * at- 
tendance on Hospital-practice to medical students, 








Mr. Abernethy has written in the course of his 
life a volume or so on physiological, as well as one on 
surgical subjects, and while the latter constitutes a 











but as we toss up our doctors by dozens here, with- 
|| out the aid of hospitals, or subjects, they are entire- 
ly lost on the profession inthiscountry. This is one 
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1} 
among other facts that prove our superiority over | 


other nations, who have been at the foolish expense 
of erecting hospitals, and providing means for the 
study of anatomy. We have only now to make 
Presidents, without the common rudiments of edu- 
cation, military officers without a fortnight’s expe- || 
rience, and to legislate by steam, to have this supe- 
riority generally acknowledged. At any rate, we 
think the Doctors deserve credit for contributing | 
their share towards this object. Tobe serious how- 
ever—when people feel inclined to ridicule the un- 
certainty of the profession, and cast jokes on the 
incapacity of its members, we beg them to ponder 
on the following passages, and then let him who is 
guiltless throw the first stone. 


“Tt was not long after the commencement of | 
the last war that the detecting and trumpeting forth 
of an offence of the nature I have alluded to [disin- || 
terment] induced a member of parliament to move | 
for a hill to make it felony—the stealing of a body. 
{with others of the profession, stated to those in 
ower, that there were at that tine, probably, two 
iundred young men who came annually up to Lon- || 
lon to obtain a stock of anatomical knowledge || 
«hich was to last them for their lives, and that at | 
the conclusion of the season these students were em- | 
ployed in the army and navy where their services 
were greatly wanted. I begged those with whom 
we had the honor of conversing to reflect on the 
consequences of sending forth these young men in | 
ghorance to torment and increase the sufferings of 
their valiant countrymen.” 


“How absurd would be the conduct of a me- 
hanic, whose business was to rectify the errors of a | 


omplex machine, were he merely to provide him- | 
sf with the fit tools fur the purpose, without pos- 

sssing the knowledge of the structure of the ma- | 
hine, hy which means alore be can be able to dis- } 
»ver the cause of the error, or the stopping of the 
ifferent parts, and consecuently the knowledge of 


what is to be done to render it again perfect or use- | 
ful. Yet equally absurd would be the conduct of} 
medical men, should they study botany, chemistry, 

natural philosophy,—searcbing indeed, through all | 
the paths of nature and science, and art, for the 

means of cure, and yet neglect anatomy, by which 

alone they ew distinguish the nature of the differ- 

ence between health and disease, and, consequently 

what is necessary to reconvert the latter into the 

former, and which is the only thing that can render 

medicine a science.” 

On the subject of counter-irritation, in chronic 
inflammation, be thinks better of issues than any 
thing else ; in blisters his faith is not great ; and se- 
tons he treats af sr the following style. 

“Now then we come to the setons, rowels, as I call 
them. You pinch up the skin, thrust a skewer 
through it, and then let a large piece of silk remain 
in the opening you have made. ou pull this 
backwards and forwards every day, to keep up the 
irritation, and if this be not sufficient, you put some 
stimulating ointment on the silk, and pull it through || 
again. But then itis a very tormenting thing in- 
deed. Icanncf@ay that] admire these setons, 1 neve}! 
did, and I do not think I evershall. I should never \ 
think of using them, except when I could not put in | 
issues.” v. 1. p. 76. {| 

The following passage we quote for the especial \ 
benefit of motbers and nurses, who are sadly per- 
plered when the potion of the physician and the 
will of the patient (as is often the case with children) 
are decidedly at variance; for we think it will suc- 
ceed when the allurements of sweet-meats and sugar- 
plums will prove of no avail. 


‘could we participate in the consolation which our | 


|| vexation he so feelingly expresses in the following 
| passage, and will join him, heart and hand, in es- 


| rhetoricians ;— 


ease. Itisallright tohave these names, for the sake 
| of distiuetion; but persons go further, and subdivide | 


|| over; we have heard it before, but do not recollect | 


paid particular attention to the manner in which | 


_ lies! itappears not to have shifted in the least from 


|| tient, and finding every thing going on so favorably, | 
|| they did not disturb the limb. After the usual peri- 


| leg was; and as to the wound in the integuments, 


“These are very good medicines, this-calomel || 
and jalap, and this is also a very good way of getting | 
them down; especially in tetanus and with mad | 
folks; you may push a gag between their teeth, and | 
then put the physic upon their tongue with a spatu- | 
la; shut their mouths, and, egad! it must go down.” | 
v. lL. p. 126. 

We do not wish to repine at the dispensations of 
Providence, but iu all sincerity, we confess, that’! 


cae | 
author derives froin the imerease of Doctors, we | 


should go about with more glad and grateful hearts | 
in our bosoms. 

“How this comes, I don’t know. There has 
been a great increase of medical men, it is true, of 
late years, but, upon my life, diseases have increased 
in proportion; that is a great comfort.” Alas! ex- 
perience forbids us to “lay this flattering unction to 
our souls.” 


We can sympathize with Mr. Abernethy in the 





chewing all such heathenish innovations. 

“The new names which are used to designate | 
the affections of the skin bother ‘ue; and I am in | 
the habit of saying of them as Lludibras says of | 


‘For all the rhetorician’s rules 
Teach nothing but to name the tools.’ 


“ But they do not tell you how to cure the dis- 


them into genera and species, and give them break- | 
tooth and puzzling names, in consequence of every | 
insignificant appearance, which do not at all signify | 
the nature of the disease, and are therefore unneces- 
sary.” V.1, p. 165. 


The following story is really too good to pass | 


of ever having seen it in print. 

“A lunatic, in attempting to get over a wall, | 
fell, and produced a compound fracture of his right | 
leg; the bone projected a little through the skin ;| 
the opening was enlarged and the bone reduced. 
The fracture was secured first by a many-tailed ban- | 
dage, then by splints, the wound carefully closed by | 
plasters, and the surgeons who had the manage- | 
ment of the case went away, consoling themselves | 


. . *_* . | 
with the nice apposition of the bones, The man | 





they applied the apparatus, and as soon as they were 
gone, he took it into his head to remove the bandage | 
and splints from the injured leg and set them on the 














other. He discovered a hole in the feather bed on | 
which he was lying, and he thrust his fractured leg | 
into the middle of it. When the surgeons arrived 

on the following day, they were much pleased with | 


the look of the limb. They said, “ How straight it 





the positionin which we placed it; what little swel- | 
ling there is! indeed there is scarcely any,” and so_ 
on. They thought it would turn out an excelleut | 
case. They came from time to time to see the pa- 
od bad elapsed, in which such a fracture is supposed | 
to unite, they took off the splints to examine it. | 


They were quite sirprised to see how straight the 


: 
it had closed so nicely, that they could not even find | 


the scar. Well, this is very extraordinary! But | 
said a person present, ‘ Is this the leg that was brok- 
en? ‘Broken! certainly, yes. Could it be suppos- 





ed that the splints were put onthe wrong leg ?? How- 
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ever, they: thought they might as well look at the 
other, but it was not to be found. After some search 
it was discovered buried in the feathers, and when 
they pulled it out it w«s crooked enough, with a 
large bunch of feathers sticking into the leg, like a 
cockatoo; yet the wound had healed and the bone 
united.” V. 1, p. 200. 

In the treatinent of burn’ and scalds, Mr. Aber- 
uethy gives preference to the turpentine applica- 
tions, but we suspect that if every physician before 
making up his mind on this subject was to follow his 
advice, there would be less wrangling about it, and 
they would learn sometimes to stand by and let Na- 
ture repair her own injuries without their officious 
interference. That is, they would ascertain that at 
one time, one application would succeed better than 
the other, and at another time not so well, and in 
most cases that the patient would do better, if let 
entirely alone. 

“T should recommen to you to try experiments 
as tothe advantages of the two methods of treating 
scalds, which I have this evening mentioned. I 
should advise you to satisfy yourselves by experi- 
ments,and [ do not know a better way of deciding the 
point, than by dipping two of your fingers in boiling 
water, let them be fairly sealded, then take them 
out, put one intoabasin of cold water, and dress the 
other with turpentine and basilicon, and then you 
will know in which the pain is removed first. I do 
not want to try the experiment, because I ain decid- 
ed already as to the superiority of the latter method, 
and have therefore no occasion to scald my fingers, 
you know. V.1, p. 218. 

Mr. Abernethy relates a curious case of affec- 
tion of vision which happened to himself, short- 
ly after having received a blow cn his nose. 

“TI perceived for the first time in my life, an im- 
perfection in my sight. I could not see more than 
twé thirds of an object. irst of all, however, L 
should tell you, my vision was indistinet, but I found 
it arose froin the eclipse of the third of every object 
on the right hand. I ascertained this particular as 
I went home, because if I saw such a long rame as 
my own, for instance, -4-ber-ne-thy, in a bookseller’s 
shop or window, or any suel place, I could see A- 
ber-knee, but could not see the thigh at all.” Mr. 
Abernethy, however, has perpetrated worse puns 
than this in his time; ecce signum. He one day 
came puffing into bis lecture room a little after the 
time, offering as an excuse for his tardiness, that he 
had been riding ascarlet horse! As might be sup- 
posed, the students began to stare and look inere<u- 
lous; whereat Mr. Abernethy assured them on bis 
honor, that the horse was hired (high-red.) 

His remarks on Diytortions of the Spine in fe- 
males, are full of good sense, and well worth reading 
by every mother and daughter in the community. 
He coincides with the rest of the profession gener- 
ally, in considering these affections as produced by 
those useless and unnaiural means made use of so 
extensively ut the present day, to give the body ar- 
tificial support. But there is a load of prejudice on 
this subject, to say nothing of the influence of fashion, 
which all the authority of Mr. Abernethy,we suspect, 
will not be capable of removing. A girl is laced up 
almost to suffocation, certainly to an entire preven- 
tion of a free and easy motion of the body, the mus- 
cles of the trunk being compressed, and unused (be- 
catise when stays are used, their assistance in suj- 
porting the body is not needed) after_a while lose 
the power of acting, or as is generally the case, act 
irregularly, and now artificial support becomes ab- 
solutely necessary. Soon, one shoulder will be seen 
an inch or two higher than the other, the spine falls 
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to one side, the ribs are pressed inwards on the 
lungs; these delicate crgans are irritated, inflamma- 
tion takes place, and consumption closes the scene. 
That such are the consequences of these things, ne 
physician, we believe, will hesitate a moment to ac- 
knowledge. Mr. Abernethy says that it was at one 





time abet “that in an assembly of weil-lrought up | 


girls, you wonkd not find one girl among them 
straight, but that they had all a crick in tre hip, or 
a slip in some partor otlrer.” Riolan, a French anat- 
omist, not mavy years ago, declared that in Paris 





height, and ascribes it to the practice of lacing with 
stays. But parents say their daughters grow round- 
shouldered without them, and these are the only 
things to secure them a good form. This is all 
false. Why are they not as necessary for boys as 
for girls? Why do vot girls in the country each 





and all grow up round-shouldered, or misshapen ? || 


But it may be said that’ girls are in the habit ef 
sitting more, and fora long time in one position, 
and therefore, unless artificial supports be afforded, 
they will sink from one side to the other, and thus 
spoil their form. This notion that the body ofa 
girl must be kept as straight and as motionless as 
that ofa soldier on parade, is pregnant with the 
most serious mischief—it has carried thousands to 
a premature grave. It is impossible to keep the 
body for a great length of time in any one position ; 
nature never meant that it should, and therefore it 
soon instinctively seeks for repose in sonie other. (1) 
By thus giving the muscles free play, all act with 
equal power, and the proportions and symmetry of 
the body are preserved. _Let mothers then banish 
the whole paraphernalia of stays, corsets, bracers, 
and the Lord knows what, if they would have their 
daushters straight and well-shaped (2). These affec- 
tions of the spine bave of late years fearfully increas- 
edin number. In England they have engaged the 
particular attention of some of their first surgeons, 
and all the powers of invention have been tasked in 
producing weights, pullies, inclined planes, &c. &c. 
{n this country, indeed, they are not so common, but 


their number is daily increasing and will increase, | 


so long as people listen to the voice of prejudice and 
fashion, instead of plain common sense. 

We have not room to say any more of these 
volumes, but will finish by recommending them to 
the profession and the public generally, and thank- 
ing the publishers for the elegant manner in which 


they are got up,—as well as for the eopy they had | 


the politeness to send us, R. 
(1) mp Sor: I give youa story, reader. A woman called on Mr. A.; 
and afier a 


O Sir, you don’t know how it burts me--ah—ah—to lift my arm so. Then, 


said Mr. A. what a damned fool you must be madam—ah—ah—to lift your | 


arm up so—imitating her motion as he spoke. | N. 

+) Another thing is to be considered. We have generally a very 
false idea of what should he proportion, or shape, or attitude in the human 
form. To march is one thing; to walk is another: to ride in a military 
fashion is one thing ; (0 ride like a gentleman or a gentlewoman is another: 
So with sitting—put the Venus de Medicis in « chair, and her mother would 
say to her—up with your head, my dear—lord, how you stoop-—-how you 
poke out your chin---how round shouldered you are! A graceful woman 
will move as if she were swimming—her feet will never be too small 


eae out of shape---nor will her shoulders be ever double the width of || 


er hips. Believe me, girls---helieve me, for on my faith, it is true-—it is 


as great a deformity to have a fout too small as too large, and so with a |; 


hand, or a waist, or a mouth. Don’t spoil them thercfore--a generous 
mouth is a noble feature; a round, smooth, undulating shapely waist, ten 
thousand times more beautiful than your heptagon, paste-board shapes of 
the day--and a free-spirited foot with a high instrep, and a well-turned, 
though net very small ancle, worth a score of little feet, and very little 
ancles (hat are---all the way of a size. 
Byron. If he had said, 1 hate a shapeless foot, or waist, however small it 
may be, he would have said something .o the purpose. N 





Much to the credit of Astrea—who is certainly a 
very sensible sort of a somebody. N, 

_ You say, John Neal, that ** the blacks of Philadel- 
phia are high fed, insolent and lazy.”” The slave holders 
know that their own safety depends entirely upon the 
ignorance of their slaves. In most of the slave holding 
states the laws are so severe, that a free coloured man 








Ra a 


not one girl in ten bad both shoulders of equal | 


eal of groaning and face-making, lified up her arm and said— | 


“T hate a dumpy woman,” says | 
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| forfeits his freedom if he is found teaching a slave to 
read} and if a white man is found teaching a slave to | 
| read, his fire is more than seven times as heavy as it | 
| would have been had he murdered the slave. (Pho!) | 
| Most of the free blacks in this country were once slaves, | 
| brought up in ignorance, their mental and physical pow- | 
| ers chained and crushed to the earth,—or the immediate | 
| descendants of such, That many of them should still | 
be extremely ignorant, considering the disadvantages | 


under which they labour, cannot be very surprising. | 


principles of the christian religion. 


them do what they will, if it is done under a cloak of re- 


ligion, but few, if any, will dare to think for themselves, || 
The | 
free blacks in this country are represented by the advo- | 


or take the trouble to investigate their conduct. 


cates of colonization, as being an idle, filthy, degraded 
set, a tax upon the public, and a nuisance to society. 
| Vet these are to be sent to Africa, to spread the know- 
| ledge of God, and the blessings of civilization over that 
barbarous land. 


| government founded upon the precepts of the gospel, and 
of equal rights; and that there the blacks would be 
| ulessed with a congenial society, and that*their children, 
far from the blasting influence of the prejudices of white 
people, could enjoy the unfettered exerc:se of theirrights, 
&c , Lthought that it was really a gloriously philan- 
thropic scheme, and continued to think so, till about a 
year ago. I happened to be at a friend’s house, where 
a small company had collected. 
spoke very highly of the Freedom's Journai,— said he 
thought it an excellent thing ; another of the company, 
one who seven years before had used arguments in favor 
of colonization similar to the foregoing, said in reply, the 
American Colonization Society 1s an excellent thing ; 
the negroes increase very fast, and unless we contrive 
some way to get rid of them, our children will see the 
day when our country will be overrun with them. It 
appeared to me at once, that the motives of this Society 
in sending the free blacks to Africa, were no better than 
| those of Pharaoh in destroying the male children of the 
Hebrews. Some of the arguments of the advocates of 
this scheme, may appear very plausible, to those who do 
not investigate their conduct, but can any one read the 
report of the Society’s Agent, Dr. E. Ayres, Aug. 23— 
1822, which appeared in the N, Y. Christian Herald, 
and still believe that this society is actuated ‘by benevo- 
| lent, philanthropic motives? 
l ** On the 7th of January last he (Dr. Ayres) arriv- 
ed at the settlement on Cape Montzerado, with his la- 
| bourers, from Sierra Leone, and found the native kings 
| were disposed to recede from their bargain respecting 
the land purchased for the colony. But I had (says Dr, A.) 
| received a very contemptuous opinion of their courage, 
|| and conceived this a critical time to impress them with 
an idea of our superiority—I determined not to be com- 
|| pelled by them.—* *1 gave our people strict orders not 
| to be the aggressors, but if they should attack us, to 
' charge thei boldly ; set fire to their town in the vicini- 
ty of the gun ee Ig and then make our escape before 
the explosion * * * King Peter aud King Willy came into 
my tent and said that in rollingthe barrel of rum up from 
the beach, a stave broke, and the rum was all lost ; and 
|-rolling up the tobacco, a stave broke, and one third of 
the tobacco was lost. ** * King George lived at the 
|| foot of the mount, and laid claim to the whole of the 
| Cape as his lawful right. Although this tract was in- 





| 


|; cluded in our first purchase, I thought it would be better | 


to purchase a right of him separately, at the price of a 

few gallons of rum, than to have any noise about taking 
| possession of it.”’ 

They are going to christianize and civilize Africa 
with powder, force, tobaccu and rum. 
Frienp oF Justice. 
P.S. Mr. N.I think your note tothe viith chapt. of 

Dumont’s Bentham no credit to your heart--Bentham 
| will not thank you for it, I’m sure. 
The fathers ate sour grapes and the children’s 
| teeth were set on edge, does appear to me to be unjust, 

unnatural and abominable—it would be taking away 
| from that which is already inefficient, if we did not treat 
, the children of a bad man as well as we did those of a 
, good man.—Children, I think many times, have their 
| feelings so severely pained by seeing the vices of their 
| parents, that they are less liable to fall into the same 
| vices than they would have been, had they not seen and 
|| felt, yes severely seen and felt, the bad effects of such 
vices ; to make such children suffer for the crimes of 
their parents would be unreasonable and contrary to the 





! laws of God. See Ezekiel, Chapt. 18. 


it was argued by the first slave dealers, that intro- 
dueing the Africans into our colonies in the capacity of | 
slaves, was the readiest way of converting them to the | 
| 


Our ministers, rulers, and great men know, that let | 


When I first heard of the scheme of colonizing the | 
free blacks upon the coast of Africa, and heard the ar-| 
gumeots of its advocates in its favour ; how that this | 
scheme was to give to Africa a free and independent | 


One of the company || 
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“‘ The soul that 
sinneth it shall die ; the son shall.not bear the iniquity 
of the father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity 
of the son.”’ F. or Justice. 





ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
We are always believing too much or too little. 
A very wari dispute arose the other day at our ta- 
ble ubcut animal maguetisin. It continued for a 
whole hour ; and eter) body spoke of it, as a mor- 
| taliumbug. Pray Sir, said 1, to a gentleman oppo- 
| site, who had been very decided, on the subject— 
pray sir ; what is understood by animal magnetism. 
| He made a speech in reply, aud left me as much in 
the dark as ever. A gentleman at my right saw 
and pitied my perplexity; undertook to explain 
the matter of course—very briefly ; ocecupied me 
in a whisper, for a good half hour; and finished, 
by referring me to another, on wy left. I put pre- 
cisely the same question to every individual; not 
one. of whom could give guy account of the origin 
or theory of animal magnetisin, though all had been 
deriding it. & grew serious. ‘They observed it ; 
and suspecting that I knew more of the matter, 
than I chose to confess, they beset me with ques- 
tions. What could I say? I knew nothing of ani- 
} mal magnetism; but I could net believe it so child- 
ish athing, as they cid—I1st,—Because it had en- 
gaged the attention of all Europe : a multitude of 
scholars, and a host of learned men :—2ndly-—Be- 
cause it was never entirely destroyed, even by the 
exposure of its quackery : and the consequent re- 
action of popular feeling :--3dly.—Because it ap- 
| pears to be assuming a new shape, and acquiring a 
part cf its original vigour again; and 4thly,—Be- 
cause, with all the quackery, falsehood and idle pre- 
tension, which characterize it, as they do, every oth- 
|er uew discovery, there does appear to be a kind of 
truth in it, of which every man who reflects at all, 
is qualified to judge. 
Everybody knows that, if he sees the flesh of 
‘another torn, the flesh in a correspondent part of 
| his own body will quiver ; that he cannot hear of a 
child’s falling upon a knife, or a bit of glass, without 
feeling a sharp thrill, or a sort of uneasy warmth, 
in this or that part ef his frame; that powerful 
|men grow sick and pale, at the sight of blood— 
| nay, that such men have actually fainted away, on 
| seeing a cut mace with a surgical knife; that whole 
| armies are seized with a panic, all at once ; that 
a large assembly will shout, and catch their breath, 
| laugh and cry, at the bidding of one man ; that, if 
| I fidget in my chair, my neighbour is quite sure to 
| fidget in his, while if he gapes, all that are nigh 
|.him gape too. Everybody knows, that, if he thinks 
intently of a particular part of bis own body—his 
left arm-pit, or his right knee-cap, for example,-— 
that particular part will grow uneasy ; and that, if 
| he suspects, while in church, or when he is walk- 
ing the streets, that anybody is looking at a particu- 
lar part of his body, that particular part, if no more, 
| grows irritable. How often does a stranger per- 
suade himself that his garb is out of the fashion, or 
| absurd ! or that something is the matter with his 
| back ; or that he has a beauty spot on his forehead, 
| perhaps, while his cheek is actually smarting with 
shame because a‘ particular pair of large eyes have 
| pursued him, for half the length of a street; or be- 
| eause two or three different pair have looked up at 
| him, as they passed? Here is the ground work of 
avimal magnetism. If I bluish, because I imagine 
| that I have a spot on my face, it would be easy for 
|| another to make me blush, by looking at me, as if 
he saw a spot on my face: and if I feel a degree 
|| of uneasiness, in the cap of my left knee, because I 
am thinking of it, very intently, ancther may cause 
me to feel a degree of uneasiness there, by pointing 
|| to the part, or looking at the part, so as to make me 
| think of it, very intently. How fiir the operator may 
| be able to work on a patient, who is blindfolded, is 
| another and a very different question.. That may 
be quackery, self-deceit, or frand, in the operatcr, 
who pretends to work by the laws of animal mag- 
netism, So far, perhaps, he may deserve all that 
was ever said by Franklin of those who teach the 
art, 








Acquisition creates the desire of gain ; discovery 
gives birth to new expectations ; and one wish satisfied, 
others succeed, like the spirits in Macbeth, each, in its 
turn, more potent than the former. 
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DUMON'T’?s BENTHAM, 
(Translated by John Neal, with notes.) 
CHAPTER IX. 
Of the circumstances which influence sensibility. 

Every cause of pleasure does not give to every 
person the same pleasure: Every cause of pain does 
not give toevery person the same pain. The dif- 
ference of sensibility is the cause of this. That dif- 








ference is in the degree or in the kind: in the de- 
gree, when the impression of one and the same cause | 
upon many individuals is uniform but unequal: in 
the species, when the same cause produces in dif- || 
ferent individuals different sensations. (1) 

That difference in sensibility depends upon cer- | 
tain circumstances, which influence the physical or || 
moral state of individuals, and which, if they were 
changed, would produce an analogous change in || 
their manver of feeling. This is proved by expe- || 
rience. Things do not affect us in the same way, in | 
sickness and in health; in poverty and in prosperity; 
in youth, and in old age. But a general view 
is not enough: We must enter more profound- 
ly into the analysis of the human heart. Lyonet 
made a book in quarto upon the anatomy of a cat- 
erpillar: in morals there has been no such patient 
and philosophical investigator. I have not the 
courage to imitate him. 1 shali do enough perhaps, | 
if fopen a new prospect, and suggest a better path 
to such as are willing to proceed further. 

1. The foundation of the whole is the tempera- 
ment or original constitution, by which I understand 
the radical and primitive disposition that each has | 
at birth, which depends upon the physical organiza- 
tion and the nature of the mind. (2) 

Causes of difference in sensibility. 

But although that radical constitution may be || 
the foundntion of all the rest, that foundation is so || 
concealed, that it is very difficult to penetrate to it! 
and divide what belongs to that cause from what! 
belongs to all the rest. 

Let us leave to physiologists to distinguish 
these temperaments, to follow their mixture, and to | 
trace their effects. ‘They are a territory too little | 
known at present, for the legislator or the moralist. | 

2. Health. We mustdefine health negatively. | 
Itis the absence of every sensation of pain and un- 
easiness ; the first symptoms of which may be refer- 
red to any part of the body. As to sensibility in || 
general, we observe that the sick man is less sensible || 
to the influence of the causes of pleasure, and more | 
sensible to the causes of pain. 1 








3. Strength. Although connected with health, 
strength is a circumstance apart, since a man may | 
be weak, in proportion to the average force of men, || 
without being sick. The degree of strength is cap- || 
able of being measured with sufficient exactness by || 
the lifting of weights and by other proofs. Weak- || 
ness is sometimes a negative term, signifying the || 
absence of strength, and sometimes a relative term, || 
expressing that such an individual is less strong than | 
such another to whom he is compared. 

4. Bodily imperfections. 1 understand by this, || 
some remarkuble deformity, or the privation of some 
member, and of some faculty, which well organized | 
men commonly enjoy. Particular effects upon sen- || 
sibility depend upon the kind of imperfection. The 
general effect is to diminish, more or less agreeable | 
impressions, and to aggravate, more or less, painful | 
impressions. 

5. The degreeof intelligence. 1 understand by || 
this, the knowledge or the ideas that an individual \ 
possesses ; that is to say, the knowledge or the 
quantity of interesting ideas, those which are of a/|| 
nature to influence his happiness and that of others. || 
The enlightened man is he who possesses a large || 
share of these important ideas: the ignorant is he, || 
who posesses few and of little importance. 

6. Power of the intellectual factlties. The de- || 
gree of facility with which we recal acquired ideas, || 
or acquire new ones, constitutes the measure of in- 
telligence. Different qualities of mind are concern- || 





(') Uniforme, mais inégale, says Mr. Dumont—meaning, alike in na- 
ture though not in degree. N. 

(2) Although many philosophers acknowledge but one substance, and 
regard this division as purely nominal, they will grant us this at least— 
namely—that if the spiril is a part of the YY, itis a part very different 
by nature from the others. Considerable alterations of ¢ body strike the 
senses; the greatest alterations of the mind do not. From a resemblance of 
organization, we cannot infer intellectual resemblance. The motions of the 
hody are regarded, it is true, as probable indications of what is passing m 
the soul, but they are net conclusive. How many are there who can put on 
all the outward show of sensibility without feeling any thing. Cromwell, 
that man inaccessible to pity, shed tears at pleasure. 








| that it causes to those who love us, and that the 


ed in this, such as exactitude of memory, power of 
attention, clearness of discernment, vivacity of im- 
agiuation, &c. &c. 

7. Firmness of soul. We attribute this quality 
toa man when he is less affected by immediate 
pleasures or pains, than by great pleasures or great 
pains that are distant and uncertain. When Tur- 
enne, seduced by the blandishment of a woman, re- 
vealed to her a secret of state, he wanted firmness of 
soul, The young Lacedemoniaiis who suffered them- 
selves to be torn with rods at the altar of Diana, 
without uttering a cry, proved that the fear of shame 
and the hope of glory had more influence upon them, 
than the mest acute actual pain. 

8. Perseverance. A circumstance referring to 
the time during which a given motive acts upon the 
will with a uniform force. We say of aman that he 
wants perseverance, when the motive which causes 
him to act, loses all its force, without our being able 
to attribute the change to any exterior event, or to 
any reason which ought to weaken it ; or when he 
is ofa temper to yield one after another to a great 
variety of motives. It is in this way that children 
getangry with and weary of their toys. 


9. The tendency of the inclinations. The idea’ 


that we form before liand of a pleasure or of a pain, 


has much influence upon the manner in which we || 


are affected, when we come to experience that pain 
or pleasure. The effect does not always correspond 
with the expectation; but in the most common cases 


it does. The value of possession, where a female is || 


concerned, is not to be estimated by her 
beauty, but by the passion of her lover. 
know the partialities of aman? We may calculate 
with a degree of certainty, the pains or the pleas- 
ures that a given event will cause him. (3) 


10. Notions of honor. We call honor a sensi- 
bility to the pains and pleasures that are derived | 


from the opinion of other men, that is to say, from 
theiresteem or contempt. ‘The ideas of honor vary 
much with nations and with individuals. It may be 
proper to ascertain, first, the power of the motive, 
and secondly, its direction. 


11. Notions of religion. We know how far: 


sensibility may be augmented or meliorated by reli- 
gious ideas. It is at the birth of religion that we ob- 
serve the greatest effects. The kind-hearted have 
become sanguinary, the pusillanimous intrepid; na- | 
tions of slaves have become freed, and savages have 
received the yoke of civilization ; nothing, in a word, | 
has produced such prompt and extraordinary effects 
upon me: As to the particular bias that religion 
may give to indivjduals, the variety is wonderful. 
12. Sentiments of sympathy. 1 call sympathy 
that disposition, which leads us to take pleasure in 
the happiness of other sentient beings, and to com- 
passionate their sufferings. If that disposition shews 
itself toward one single individual, we call it friend- 


| ship ; if it shews itself toward those who suffer, it 


receives the name of pity or compassion ; if it em- 
braces only a subordinate class of individuals, it 


| constitutes what is called party-spirit—esprit du 


corps; if it embraces the whole nation, it 1s public 
spirit, patriotism ; if it extends to all mankind it is 
humanity. 

But the part of sympathy which is mo.t con- 
spicuous in common life, is that which fixes the af- 
fections upon assignable individuals, such as parents, 
children, a husband, a wife, or intimate friends. ‘Its 
general effect is to increase our sensibility both to 
pain and to pleasure. 


al . . i 
‘The meaning of the word Me becomes more ex= 
| tensive ; it ceases to be solitary, it becomes collect- , 


ive. We enjoy a double life as it were, in ourselves 





Jo we | 
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one of the reasons which have caused legislators (o 
prefer the married men to the unmarried ; and the 
fathers of a family to those who have no children, — 
The law has much more control over them than 
could be hoped for in a wider sphere; for the former, 
besides being interested in the happiness of those 
who are to survive, unite the present with the fu- 
ture in their thoughts, while men who have not the 
sane ties, have only a life interest in every thing, 
As to the sympathy produced by the relation- 
ship of a parent, we are to observe that it operates 
independently of affection. The honor acquired by 
the father extends itself to the son: the shame of the 
son is reflected upon the father. The members of a 
|| family, although disunited in interests, and in inclin- 
|| ation, have a common sensibility to whatever con- 
|| cerns the honor of each. 
13. Antipathics. Antipathies are opposed to 


rocal reflection. The power of these Teer is 





all the enlarged and affectionate feelings of which 
we have just been treating. But there are natural 





| and constant sources of sympathy: we find them 
every where, at all times, in all circumstances, while 
| antipathies are but accidental, and consequently 
| tleeting: Thus they vary according to time, place, 
| events and persons—having nothing fixed and deter- 
| mined. Nevertheless these two principles corres- 
| pond sometimes and mutually aid each other. Hu- 
| manity may render the inhuman hateful to us: 
, friendship engages us to hate the adversaries of our 
friends ; and antipathy itself becomes a source of 
| union between two persons who have a common 
| enemy. 
14. Madness, or derangement of mind. The 
imperfections of the mind may be reduced to those 
_ of ignorance, weakness, irritability, and inconstan- 
cy. What we call madness is an extraordinary de- 
gree of imperfection—as striking to all the world, as 
the most decided corporeal defect; it produces not 
only all the imperfections above-named, and carries 

| them to excess, but it gives an absurd and danger 
ous turn to the affections. 

The sensibility of the maniac is excessive, on 
a certain point, while about every thing else he is 
indifferent: he appears to feel an excessive distrust, 
a dangerous malignity, and to be wholly destitute of 
benevolence: He has no respect for himself nor for 
others (4) ; he is not insensible to fear nor to good 
treatment: he is subdued by _firmmess, at the same 
time that he is soothed by mildness ; but he does 
not look to the future, and is operated upon only by 
immediate means. 

15. Pecuniary circumstances. They are com- 
posed of the sum total of means compared with the 
sum total of wants. 

Means comprehend. 1. Property—whatone has 
without labor: 2. Profits resulting from labor ; pe- 
cuniary succor that one may gratuitously expect 
from parents or friends. 

| ‘ants depend on four circumstances. 1. Hab- 
, its of expense—above those habits we find the su- 
perfluous ; below privation: the greater part of our 
desires exist only by the remembrance of some an- 
terior enjoyment. 2, Persons with whom we are 
charged, by the law or by public opinion, children, 
poor relations, and old servants. 3. lUnforeseen 
wants: this sum may amount to more at one time 
than at another ; for example, if it be necessary for 
| an important law suit, or a voyage on which the wel- 
| fare of a family may depend. 4. The expectation 
\of profit, of inheritance, &c. It is clear that some 
hopes of fortune are, in proportion to their force, ac- 
tual wants, and that their loss may affect one almost 
as much as that ofa property of which one was to 


and in them that we love; nor is it impossible for | have had the enjoyment. 


us tolove ourselves more in others than in ourselves; 
to be less sensible to the events that concern us, by 


sion upon those who are attached to us; to prove 
that the bitterest part of our affliction is the grief 


greatest charm of personal success is the pleasure 
that their joy gives to us, Such are the phenomena 
of sympathy. Sentiments received and communi- 
cated are augmented by such intercommunication, 
as mirrors disposed in a manner to reflect the rays 
of light, gather them into a common focus and pro- 
duce a much greater degree of heat by their recip- 





(8} The four following cire are but subdivisions of the prin- 
cipal one: the inclinations, the passions, considered with respect to cer- 





|| their immediate effect upon us, than by their impres- | 


| ayn brave les bienséanees et les égards. TD. 





THREE DAYS IN BOSTON. 

Srace Coacues. For more than twelve months 
I have been trying to persuade the coach-proprietors of 
our neighborhood to run a pair or two of leather straps 
athwart the inside top of their mail coaches, where any 
body whe travels in his sleep might hang his hat with 
safety, or deposit a cane or umbrella. But no—not one 
will take the trouble to do it, though the cost would not 
exceed fifty cents, and the difference in comfort, to say 
nothing of economy, would be so great, that if one sin- 
gle coach were to have these parallel straps, before six 








tain determinate pleasures and to pains. 


months were over, they would be in general use—nobody 


























would ever think, of going into a coach without them, | have no time to study, no time to think, no time to read| 
any more than he would of sleeping in a room without a or write—no enjoyment of life They soon get 

chair. Think of having to travel all night long, over a | weary of seeing sights; and they dare not form a) 
rough road, with an umbrella-handle or a cane-top friendship ; for if they shpuld, think of what they are 

sticking into your paunch, with great danger to your | to suffer when the moment of separation has arrived. | 
safety, at every jump and plunge of the vehicle. Think | They know they shall never meet again this side of the | 
too of being obliged either to carry your hat between H judgment seat of Jehovah. But again; why do folks | 
your knees —thereby spoiling it—crushing it entirely out | travel? They go away from their own country, ignorant | 


of shape, as I did mine, on this very trip to Boston ; or | of that country and of all it contains. They know little 
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a dozen at least of the highest and best historical painters Of 
the age,to cover such a world of canvass with effect: much 
less talent would enable a man to throw off a gold and 
green, or brown and silver velvet curtain, such as they 
have at the Parisian theatres—the richest, the most beau- 
tiful, and the most suitable drop-curtains in the world. 

Feperau Street. From the Vew | went to the 
Oid Theatre for half an hour, and saw the capering of 
the men and women——they appeared to be men and 





in your lap—leaving it to jump out of the stage, or a- \ or nothing of its history, orditerature ; its government | 
mong the feet of the passengers, at every leap of the | orits great men, its geography, its wonders, or its resour- 
horses—waking you up, if you are lucky enough to for- 1 ces. They goto other countries, wholly ignorant of their 
get yourself even for a breath or two, every time you | history—of their great men—most likely of the very | 
feel it a-going. Or worse yet—think of buying a new hat | language of the people, perliaps of every language but 
—as I did—because the one you wore up,.would not do to | their own, so that they are obliged to associate altogeth- 
wear down, nor even to walk the streets in,after the stage \ er with their own countrymen—they had better stay at 
had broke bulk—and then being obliged to wear it whe- \ home and read books and study maps about such a coun- 
ther rnoon our way home, with a certainty of b@ving | try, fifty thousand times over———or to lie by and listen, at 
it knocked out of all shape, at least once every league, if || the risk of misunderstanding every syllable they hear in | 
you do not ride as if you were on horseback, and the || public or private, in courts of justice, at the theatre, or | 
horse running away with you—that is, with all your | the halls of legislation—unable to converse with anybody, 
might and main, as a sailor signs a shipping paper. | disqualified for enjoying the nis of a 
Think of being obliged to endure all this, and -forty || walk or a ride. . 
times more, when at the cost of twenty-five cents, | Tremont THEATRE. Looked in for half an hour, 
or fifty at the outside, you might hang your hat by par- H and saw Cooper, a first-rate tragedian in two or three 
allel straps on the top of the coach, or tie up your um- I characters, a good one in at leagt a dozen, and very 
brella on the roof or side, where it and you would be || bad in two or three more, doing his worst, in the worst 
safe. | the un- 








women--—who had been imported for opera-dancers. 
One of the men was decidedly good—one of the women 
excellent (in her way) though her legs, which were in 
the way of every body else, were rather short. Ina 
word, they did their business, and that of the folks in 
the pit, I dare say, a good deal better than I should have 
expected on this side of the water, before a congrega- 
tion of the descendants of the Puritans. I say this, 
however, without intending to sneer at their legs, or 





| part he ever tried—Othello: and Wallack 


Conveyances are greatly improved in quality and {| meaning, insénsible, handsome Wallack, playing up to 


safety, and reduced one fifth in price, if not more, since | 
I travelled in this part of the world last. So much for ! 
the steamboat people. We now go to Boston for eight 
dollars in the mail stage—afrive ig about sixteen hours— | 
are driven by coach-proprietors, who hitch their horses | 
when they leave them, (a thing unheard of ten years | 
ago) and, at some of the public houses on the road, are | 
able to get a good cup of coffee, either for love or mo- 
ney. These are great changes for t!.c better. 

Boston. Boston is a miniature London. The nar- | 
rowness and crookecness of the streets, the show of sol- | 
id wealth, and the strange stifling crowded mixture of big | 
and little, handsome and beggarly, spacious and narrow ; | 
the slippery black mud of the streets, when they have 
been visited by a north-easter and a heavy fog, all these 
things are so like London, that I started from a reverie 
ten times a day perhaps, to look about me, and wonder | 
that I was not in London. Portsmouth—even Ports- 
mouth is like London, er a part of London rather. The 
pavements, the old-fashioned houses, with an occasional 
projecting roof—they remind you at every step of an 
older country than ours. 

But why have they no great public house there, such 
as a well-bred man who knows the worth of inn-comfort, 
would be satisfied with? No bell to the room—no car- 
pet—the whole house a labyrinth, into which no man | 
ought ever to go without a bell on his neck, or a cod-line 
tied to his elbow, and out of which, in case of fire, no 
man could ever hope to escape without breaking through 
half a dozen brick walls, more or less. And yet, the ta- 
ble is very fair at such a house—witness the Marlbo- 
rough—they eat well and drink well there, considering 
that they charge but half price, (or a dollar a day) ; 
and for a traveller, who has no time to take private lodg- 
ing, nor desire to be in a boarding-house fer only twen- 
ty-four hours—the Marlborough may do, as it did for 
me. N.B. They are building a magnificent hotel now, 
in the best part of the town. 

TRAVELLING. Arrived Monday evening about 
eight o’clock—or nine (I forget which)—having left 
Portland at four in the morning of the same day. The 
devil take stage coaches—I would rather be imprison- 
ed for thirty days upon bread and water, than travel for 
forty-eight hours over the best road, in the finest coach, 
or over the smoothest sea in the finest ship that man ever 
built. Of what avail is it, to ride or swim about the 





him, in the part of Iago think of that ! James Wal- 
}lack, the stage-manager of Drury-Lane Theatre, pre- 
| suming to play the part of Jago before a select audience 
| inthe Literary Emporium of America !——Mr. W. never 
did—never suid—never thought a fine thing in all his life. 
| I had once another opinion of him ; but that was after see- 
ing him in the character of Hamlet, or Macbeth, which 
| his friends, who had been. puffing him to me by the half 
day, acknowledged he had played the devil with. This 
was before I went to his country—where I saw enough of 
| him, and more than enough to satisfy me that, at the 
| best, he was only fit for the melo-dramatic drudgery and 

strut of a theatre,—peradventure for a stage-manager. 
| And this I say now—the cup of silver, presented to Mr. 
| James Wallack on his leaving Drury-Lane for America, 





tothe contrary notwithstanding ; for that I take to have | 
been a sort of give-and-take affair—a fitting out for over 


sea by contribution, to be refunded to the contributors, 
when they should be about to try their luck in a similar 
adventure. 

I never saw Othello played so badly—I never saw 
Iago so utterly misunderstood or misrepresented, and 
if L had not seen Cooper two nights after, in the char- 
| acter of Anthony, I should have thought his day had 
| gone by forever, and that Mr. Wallack’s would never 
arrive. 

The Tremont is a beautiful house—rather superior 
| to the second rate London theatres—the gallery support- 
ed without pillars in the best Parisian style.—The drop 
here is the identical drop—God forgive the stock-holders 
| —a copy of which is engraved for the Toxen of this 
| year, under the title’'of the Academic Grove. (See 
| Yankee, No. 46, p. 362.) All that I said there, I am 
willing to say here—and forty times more. The whole 
scope and design——it was impossible to speak of, but in 
the language of severe reprehension. There is not a tol- 
erable figure in it; and take it altogether, I consider it 
only to be compared with the celebrated new-drop at the 
Old Bailey. But then whose fault is this? The English 
Theatres of the highest rank are disfigured with the most 
abominable perspective, and worse colouring, to say not 
a word about the architecture, the dislocated shapes, and 
dethroned statuary, that lumber the view from horizon to 
horizon, where they hope to be classical. But why paint 
landscapes or history? Why not paint drapery? Any 
body can do the latter well—or tolerably well ; not one 








world as men do, who fancy they are travelling? They 


man alive, the former. It would require all the talent of 


short clothes, or at the taste of the age——though I can- 
not help seeing that the difficult in dancing is now sub- 
stituted for the graceful and beautiful. The drop, 
(which was painted by a mere boy, I am told, who was 
to receive twenty or thirty dollars if he succeeded, and 
nothing if he failed) is a capital aflair—— with two or 
three exceptions. The masts of the shipping are too tall ; 
the water too still and clear ; the dome of the Market 
House one-sided, and the perspective, in the long row 
to the left, false—the further end being the widest. 
Masor Russexiu. As! sat in the box, wondering 
with myself how so graceful and elegant an accomplish- 
ment as that of dancing should have so degenerated in- 
to mere jumps and twirls ; and how such an exhibition as 
that before me, should ever be provided for the entertain- 
ment of an intellectual and rather fastidious people-———my 
hand was grasped with a good deal of vigor, by a re- 
spectable, fresh-looking, white-haired, pleasant-eyed 
old gentleman, who sat before me. A question accom- 
panied the squeeze, and a turn of the head followed the 
question. It was the Major—he had mistaken me for 
** Mr. Greene, of the Statesman,’ he said. A few min- 
utes more, and my friend, who had left me for a moment 
or two,retarne¢. I related what had occurred ,and he pro- 
posed to introduce—no—to present me to the patriarch 
of editors. I assented—for I hked the Major’s pleasant 
eye. After three or four touches on the shoulder, and 
four or five repetitions of Major Russell—may I—— 
&c. &c,—the Major turned ; we were acquainted direct- 
ly ; I said something civil, and the Major said, with a 
smile chockful of benignity that he had been acquaint- 
ed with me for a long while—at the reading room. I 
understood the compliment, and was making myself up 
for a suitable off-hand reply, as the Major was rather in- 
attentive, young Mr. Jones having got possession of the 
floor, with what passes forimitations of McCready and 
others, at Boston, all of which, or nearly all were ac 
knowledged by the Major to be very fine, though twice 
out of three times, he mistook the original, and on one 
occasion, after praising the portrait of Mr. Forrest in 
|| Othello (or Iago) spoke of it as Roderiguo’s, Well, at 
this time, aremark was made by my friend about the 
dinner, just given to the Major—this set us all a going— 
and the Major turning to me, asked me if I had seen 
the Salem Courier of that day. I said no. I wish to 
God you would, continued the Major—and I—of course 
—believing it contained something about either me or 
the Yankee, was just on the point of playing off the 
modesty for which I am so remarkable, when the Ma- 
jor added—You’ll find a history of my whole life there— 
Yes Sir—every fact—things I did not know a person alive 
was acquainted with ; things I had forgotten,—Sir—— 
Here he was interrupted by a compliment or two from a 
brace of gentlemanly-looking men of the old school, who 
sat neat him—and by a remark from me, accidentally 
thrown in, to give him an opportunity of saying some- 
thing civil to me—to this effect, namely, that in his pa- 














per appeared the first thing I ever wrote. I dare say so, 














said the Major, overlooking me—to my unspeakable 
amazement,—passing forthwith to an account of the first 
thing he ever wrote in his life,—a thing of eight lines, 
which brought_him thirty one subscribers—think of that ! 
—thirty one subscribers! It ran thus—I remember the 
first four lines, completely ; and the rhymes and thoughts 
of the other four ; and it was addressed to a young lady» 
Miss somebody or other—a perfect angel, as one of her 
distant relatives who sat by the cide of the Major admit- 
ted.—She was about ascending in a balloon. 
Forbear, sweet girl—tiny scheme forego ; 
Our anxious fears thus end ;— 
That thou canst rise full well we know, 
But fear thoul’t not descend : 
surprize 
divinely fair 
skies 
And keep their sister angel there. 
There ! said the Major—there !—talk of your South- 
ys, and your Wordsworths, and your Byrons—why they 
never wrote any thing in their lives—there is nothing in 
the English language to be compared with that. Why 





A mortal so 











Sir—a stranger called on me—a most respectable man— | 


Mr. —-——, of Portsmouth (?) and asked me if I knew 








who wrote those lines, for they were the most beautiful 


he had ever seen. He brought me thirty one subscribers 
Sir—Yes Sir—thirty one subscribers for that very epi- 
gram, Here the Major repeated it again—God bless 
him. And after that we returned to his paper—and the 
Major confessed that he was the cause—under God— 
lifting his ees and hands as he said so—the cause of the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution: For, said the 


Major, I printed my paper with a Masonic Arch over 


the top, and the finger of God pointing down to a motte || 


(about the necessity of union, I believe) and I continued 


it through the darkest of the times that tried men’s souls, |, 


What more could I say—under God, the Major was un- | 


doubtedly the author of our declaration of Independence, 
together with the best bit of poetry in the English Jan- 
guage. But thon—O! for the good old times of sub- 


——— 





last is rather a difficult position to establish, when 
you have their works before you. (5) 

The last seutence of your reviewof the Souve- 
nir (page 371--No. 47) is truly a queer one. You 
ask “what could possess James McHe.-ry to med- 
die with poetry”—truly I know not, fur I know not 
him—you continue, “what could possess the Edi- 
tor—if Carey, Lea, and Carey have any Editor—to 
put such poetry into such a book! Is it because Dr. 
H. is an Irishman—their father and father-in-law 
being an Irishman ?”? Now what could possess you 
to write such a sentefice? What do you mean? 
Whose father and whose father-in-law are of the 
Emeraldisle? The Editor’s, Mr. Carey’s, Mr. Lea’s 
or Mr. Carey juniors?—and are they Irishmen, or 
are they an Irishman? You might save future com- 
mentators a world of trouble by alittle more care 
in “throwing off” your ideas. (6) 

When I began this scrawl I had some other 
point to jog you upon, but I have forgotten what it 
was, and therefore take my leave of you for this 
tiie with a very homely couplet, 

** To be so very fine and witty, 
Is’nt always wise or pretty.—”’ 
Yours— N. T.—(7) 

(1) It was not intended for irony. I did not know, 

nor had [ ever heard of the author. I supposed him to be 


a youth of some promise—if not, a man, if you prefer it, 
| an oldman who ought to be encouraged. The effect is 


laughable enough, to be sure ; but the principle I pro- 
ceeded upon was good. I knew nobody—I mean to know 
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(7) The more jogs the better from N. T. He isa 
good fellow. N. 





More Epviroriat T11T-s1Ts. If! have been ‘personal’ 
—which I deny—or if I have been unjust to the writer 
below, which it is possible I may have been, I sincerely 
beg his pardon, and if he will write better poetry, I will 
criticise it more agreeably. N. 

Salem, Nov. 21, 1828. 

Sir—I did not see till to-day your criticisms on 
the Token and Souvenir, and am truly surprised and 
indiguant at the unwarrantuble language in which 
you have thought proper to speak of me. I do not 
deny your right tu bestow any epithets you please 
upon any thing which I may have written ; but the 
coarse personal observations in which you have in- 
dulged yourself, are wholly unjustifiable. You, 
Sir, I kuow, have heretofore suifered much by the 
flipant criticisms of men of far less genius than 
yourself; aud loftiest minds have been 

By mousing owls hawk'd at and kill’d: 

It was therefore not unreasonable to suppose, 
that you would have had some consideration for the 
feelings of others. Animadversions on the writings 
| of authors, whether humble or elevated, are to be 
expected: nor did I flatter myself that even my 
| humble productions would escape them: but person- 
| alabuse | did notanticipate. (1) 

Whether you willever think proper to make me 
reparation for this harsh treatment, I know pot: 





nobody, while sitting in judgment on the doings of au- 
thorship. Mr. Stone, if I recollect rightly, is a prodig- 


ious admirer of mine—I had a paragraph pointed out | 





to me a month or two ago, by “‘ad d good natured | 
friend,’ wherein the aforesaid youth of considerable | 
promise had charged me with being ignorant of the very | 
rudiments of the English language, and the Christian | 
religion. 


| 
(2) I should say the author of Drowned Alive was | 


largely indebted to the stories alluded to in Blackwood, | 
|| and to that one in particular, which appeared in 1819 


scription money ! Think of getting thirty one subscribers || 


by a pair-of-varses—about somebody going up in a bal- 
No wonder these editors grew rich ! N. 
(Remainder next week,—if possible.) 


loon. 





Very fair; neither to be denied nor evaded. But 
J ’ 


see the notes. N. 


EDITORIAL TIT-BITS. 


Really—John Neal—you are too had—* This 
writer ought to be encouraged. He will assuredly 
make a figure one day or another.” 
William L, Stone! a newspaper hack of some five- 
and forty-years’experience, Now if this is intended 
for irony it isa downright, palpable hit; but if for 
sober criticism, it is too bad.(1) By-the-by, you should 
be well acquainted with Blackwood—did you ever 
see the original of “ Drowned Alive ? if not, look 
over your numbers about the year 1822 and you may 
find some striking resemblances.(2) 

Since I have taken you in hand, it is as well to 
fill up the page—I intend to pay the postage, unless 
i forget it—Is there not a little too much trickery— 


I might say gaggery—I certainly will say nonsense— |! 
I mean that practice || 


in your style of reviewing ? 
you are getting into of guessing at autbors(3)—now 
it certainly does seem a little too much like trifling, 
to have half a column wasted by your surmises 
whether such a girl as Emma C. Embury is in exis- 
tence, when hundreds, and no doubt thousands, have 
been in the constant practice of reading the effusions 
of Ianthe alias Emma C. Manley,alias. Emma C. Em- 
bury—for the last half-dozen years.(4) And in your 
46th number I positively get myself into such a 
quandary by reading your remarks about Willis— 
Mrs. Embury—Mrs. Sigourney, that I gave up in 
despair the attempt to get at your meaning.—I may 
be wrong, and your system a good one—but it does 
appear to me that your readers would be quite as 
well pleased to have a plain opinion as to the merits 
or demerits of a writer, assisted by such reflections 
a3 you are well qualified to add in elucidation of the 
subjects, without all this beating-the-bush to find out 
authors, or to prove that they do not exist ;---which 


And this of || 


} 
|| 


\ 








or so, and which gave a most glorious account of some- | 
body who fell overboard, in sight of home, after a long, | 
long voyage—with a bottle of laudanum in his waist- | 
coat pocket. 





but your own sense of justice muat, I think, in a mo- 
meut of dispassionate reflection, convince you that it 
is due tome. (2) 
I am, Sir, 

| Your ob’t. serv’t, 
H. PICKERING. 

(1) Personal—How? I never saw Mr. Pickering 
|—I never heard of him—I never knew where he lived, 
| till I received his letter, accompanied by another from 
| my young friend Willis, of the Token, charging me 
| with injustice, and assuring me of what I never had 
| any reason to do “»t—namely—that Mr, ?. is a man of 


| 


| ‘considerable reputation—of extreme refinement and 
\cultivation—a most agreeable,wel!l-bred man,”’ and what 
| is yet more, an ‘feminent scholar.”’ If so—and I be- 
lieve it—so much the worse for Mr. P. Why will such 


(3) I plead guilty to the nonsense—if it can be non- | men write such poetry? 


sense to say just what I think, of just what I please, |! 


without affectation, trick or trap. 
(4) Sheer ignorance in me. I had seen two or three 
beautiful things by Janthe. 


‘name of Miss Emma C. Embury, nor that of Mrs. Em- 


ma C, Manley ; nor did I ever dream or suspect any- 
body but James W. Miller—or somebody else—of the 


| authorship of the fine poem alluded to, till I saw his note 


to my own criticism, saying that Miss Emma C. Embury 
did not wear a hat, as I took it for granted a writer of 
so much power did. 

(5) A fair hit. And if what I have done hithe:to 
in the way of guess-work were a bit of mere author- 
ship or coquetry, or stratagem, it would be detestable ; 


| but when it proceeds, as it does, from downright hones- 


ty, ignorance of names, and love of truth, 1 think it a 
good style of reviewing,—inasmuch as it serves to make 
resemblances between different authors more apparent. 
if 1, who know neither of three writers personally, am 
in doubt who was the father—or mother of a certain 
affair—it follows, if 1 have any yudgment on the sub- 
ject, as certainly I have, that there must be some re- 
semblance of style, thought or manner, which but for 
me might be overlooked by the three authors and the 


dear public also, greatly to the disadvantage of both— 
so there ! 


(6) I must defend the passage alluded too—for it is 
brimful of queerness and ambiguity to those who do not 
know how the matter is ; and they that do know, have 
no need of the information attempted to be insinua- 
ted. The Careys are sons of Mr. Mathew Carey, and 
Mr. Lea, if I do not mistake, is a son-in-law, of Mr. 
Mathew Carey.—Mr. Mathew Carey is the father 
and father-in-law, of Messers Carey, Lea and Carey. 





But I had never heard the || 


(2) Very gentlemanly and proper ; and I hope Mr. 
| P. will consider what J have said, as being said altogeth- 
| er with reference to the poetry, and not the author. 

N. 
The following is the letter alluded to above, as hav- 
| ing accompanied that of Mr. Pickering. Fair play is 
our motto, and therefore do I give what is said against 


| the Yankee, though I say nothing of what is said in its 
| favor. This the public will regard, I hope, as pretty fair. 


N. 

Dear Sir—Mr. Pickering has sent me the accom- 
| panying letter to hand you, supposing you were in Bos- 
ton. He is, as you see, considerabiy irritated,and I think 
| with reason. He has had always a quiet, but still a 
considerable reputation, and is a man of extreme re- 
finement and cultivation, and one of the most agreeable, 
well-bred men I have ever seen. The-e is nothing bril- 
liant or very powerful in his poetry, but there is a great 
deal of sober truth, rich coloring, and chaste, classic 
style. He writes like a scholar, and is I believe an em- 
|inent one. There is no disputing about taste, I know— 
| but I really think your condemnation too sweeping.— 
| There was an error, too, in your conception of his mear- 
| ing. He meant to say that the writer was ‘““awe-struck 
|} and amazed,” and not the ‘form imme-tal.”’ Mr. P’s 

feelings are very much wounded ; and I am persuaded 

you will feel no hesitation in doing him what some of 
| us think justice. You will do mea fa‘or if you will. 
Yours truly, N. P. WILLIS. 


| 
| 
i} 





That petty inquisitiveness which delights in trifling 
investigations is oftentimes both dangerous to the pos- 
sess, and disagreeable to all around him, and he who 
seeks merely to occupy his own mind by his inquiries, 
without being useful to others, cannot long retain that 
neutral state of being ; but must soon either advance to- 
wards virtue or retrogress towards vice. ‘ 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Proof copy of the Toxen (Goodrich, Boston,) on 
Jarge paper, was received too late for the review. Had 
I seen it before, I should have added a P, S. more com- 
ptimentary to the work. But still, it is better that I 
should see only that kind which the public were to see, 
or else I might have been praising one thing while they 
were buying another. 

Greenvear’s Reports,(4dams, Portland,) will 
be taken up in their turn—They are a very valuable 
work, 

Topp’s Jounson ABripGep--Perkins &Co. Boston, 
shall be dealt with as it deserves. If it is what I believe 
itto be—a faithful work—-it will supercede every other 
amall English dictionary now in use. N. B. It contains 
moreover, a series of questions, fitted for schools, and a 
very valuable appendix of Americanisms (probably from 
Pickering). 

Remarks on DuettinG—by Walter Colton— 
delivered before the Cadets. To be reviewed the first 
leisure moment, after I have disposed of two other 
pamphlets. 

PrumMER’s OnaTION—BEECHER’s Discounses—~ 
Pierpont on the object of the Resurrection—all these 
will have their turn, after the public have been allowed 
time to breathe. 

Critic No. 1V received: more vigor and peculiarity 
here. 

Moral inquiry into the character of Man. Part I. 
E. Bliss, New York: appears to be a valuable work.—- 
Published for the author. 

New Yorn. J. & J. Harper, Pextnam : or the 
adventures of a gentleman. 2 vols. 12mo. A_ very 
clever, spirited work, if 1 may judge by dipping into it, 
here and there, with latin mottos for the heading of the 
chapters, and a profusion of Italian and French common 
phrases sprinkled over the text. Take one example in 
proof, allowing a little for the showy and artificial spright- 
liness of a magazine-style, such as every body with any 
sort of pretension in the world of literature has now, 
when he is at novel-writing, it is what may be called 
worth reading : were it a native, ] should review it more 
at length. 

Chap. 3, p. 164, vol. 1. ‘Upon entering, I saw 
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who was the publisher of this work at London—was it 
Mr. Colburn ?—that prince of publishers, who pays more 
for puffs than for copy rights ; and whose advertisements 
and reviews, written either by himself or by a clever man 
in hisemploy, (Mr. Ollyer) who wrote Anthon and his 
wife, one of the most beautiful stories in our language, 
are received in this country open-mouthed by our good 
people what reads the books. Not a month ago, for ex- 
ample, I saw a puffrunning the whole round of our news- 
| papers about Mr. Cooper’s Sketches of American char- 
acter, (I forget the title) a heavy, newspaperish book, 
though much betterthan I expected of Mr. Cooper ; 
which said puff was from the New Monthly Magazine ! 
Could anything on earth be pleasanter! Colburn is the 
publisher now of Cooper’s novels—the privilege or qual- 
ified copy-right of which for England he bought, and 
then refused to take, of. Miller, for some forty pouuds or 
so; and he is probably the publisher also of Cooper’s 
book about America (though it was promised beforehand 
to Miller.) Now the New Monthly Magazine, though 
edited by Mr. Thomas Campbell, is the property of Mr. 
Colburn, who not only hires Mr. Campbell, but pays ell 
the rest of the crew for what they say of the publications 
of Mr.C. And within a week or two I have seen the 
Clubs of London attributed to William Hazlett—Georg- 
ium Sidus ! what an idea! One thing however is pretty 
certain, with publishers as with authors, that poor stuff 
will pass by a good man's name, while the best. would 
be sneered at, if it were loaded with a name of no char- 
; acter, Were a country farmer to give real champaign 
| at a husking, it would pass for bottled cider ; but if a 
|rich man were to give bottled cider in deep, narrow 
| glasses, it would pass for the best of champaign. 

So-—here—With the name ofthe Right Hon. Rob- 
| ert Peale to back the writer, he may say what he pleases; 
and it may be that what he says will be worth reading— 
| may be, not. For the right hon. gentleman would not 
| lend his name for the title-page of the best novel in the 
| world, if it were only a work of genius ; and he would 
| lend it for the worst, if it were likely to do good in so- 
ciety. For my own part, I am inclined to think pretty 
| well of this book—not in a literary view--no, indeed; but 
| as a matter of fact compilation, got up, as a body may 
| say, by authority. And I should rec d it to the 
| youngsters of New York and Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
, Boston, that love play, with the hope that, if it did not 
| make “them honester members of society, nor better sons, 
| brothers, or husbands, it would render it a more difficult 








several heads rising and sinking to the tune of Cherry 
Ripe. A whole row of stiff necks in cravats of the 
most unexceptionable length and breadth, were just 
before me. A tall, thin young man, with dark 
wiry hair, brushed on one side, drawing on a pair of 
white Woodstock gloves (the shop here, N.) and afiect- 
ing to look round the rogm with the supreme indifference 
of bon ton (Good, but rather puppyish and author-like. 
N.) 

‘*Ah Ritson,said another young Cheltenhamian, to him 
of the Woodstock gauntlets, hav’nt you been dancing 
yet?” 


“No, Smith, *pon honor,”? answered Mr. Ritson; it | 


is so overpoweringly hot ; no fashionable man dances 
now ;~it is’nt the thing. (When I was there, nobody 
said it is’nt, every body, it aint thething. N.) 


“Why, replied Mr. Smith, who was a good-natitred /' 
looking person, with a blue coat and brass buttons, a |) 


gold pin in his neck cloth, and knee-breeches. (Out of the 
world this. N.) Why they dance at Almack’s, don’t 
they ? 

‘‘No, ’pon honor, murmured Mr. Riteon,—no, they 
just walk a quadrille or spin a waltz, as my friend Lord 
Bobadob calls it, nothing more--no, hang dancing, ’tis so 
vulgar.”’ 

Crocxkrorp’s ; or Life in the West,(dedicated by 
permission to the Right Hon. Rob. Peale). New York ; 
J & J. Harper. 2 vols. 12mo. I should like to know 


| thing for others to decoy or dupe them with bare-faced 
|| knavery. They have but to read, and they will see how 
| many narrow escapes they have had already, from that 
|| worst of deaths—the death of the gambler. Mischief 
| might be apprebended perhaps from the nature of some 
| disclosures ; but a little consideration would remove such 
|afear. Hoyle’s games, or Phillidore’s may be pervert- | 

ed ; but still, it is better that we should have them, if we 
| do play,and must play, as many do, and as many believe | 
| they must. They may help us to avoid snares, though | 
' they help others to prepare them. N. 

















) vigorous and pure. N. 
ORIGINALITY OF THE PRESENT AGE. 


Writers of the present day do undoubtedly strain after 
|, effect ; each has his own peculiar style, or at least thinks 
|so. The varieties are truly amusing ; one has a straight 
forward, almost bullying tone, levelling his way by asser- 
tion, and dragging into the field words like Milton’s ‘ in- 
fernal machines,’ horrible to hear, strange and high- 
sounding. This one considers his own cock-a-doo-dle-do 
| a most interesting and novel sound ; and is shocked to 
' see the flight of the eagle, and laughs at the unoriginal 
sound of the lion’s roar. Another carefully avoids in 
his composition anything of the lofty or strange—and 
affects a manner peculiarly his own, devoid of sentiment 


| | 
| This writer is welcome to our society. His notions 
| are just and well-expressed,and his language in genera/, | 
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but his work comes before the world original, like the 
head without nose or ears, which from being common,the 
artist considered vulgar. 

True originality is of a very different character, and 
an understanding of it solves the question, why do so 
few possess true originality? An original genius, far 
from attempting to conceal his own feelings, comes for- 
ward with them freely; he speaks the language of bold- 
ness, but not of bravado;—he writes with judgment that 
which his experience tells him is correct—and with 
warmth that which excites feelings of pleasant emotion 
within himself. He is no weak imitator—his path must 
be of his own breaking—and all before him becomes il- 
luminated by his power. As his pen falls upon his pa- 
per, the ocean roars, the thunder rolls, and the light- 
ning darts and quivers, and sparkles before him—he is 
surrounded by, and borne along in the tempest of his 
own gathering. This is genius. 

Affected originality proceeds from a desire of 
poten something new, of attempting something un- 
neard of—in which endeavor, they put off their own true 
characters, and daw-like strut awkwardly in borrowed 
feathers, despised in their new, instead of being unno- 
ticed in their old habits. The influence of these desires 
upon the present literary character is obvious. Although 
many good works are produced, still the principal part 
bear about with them all the marks of their unnatural 
birth, The pure and beautiful simplicity of the English 
language is neglected, and the barbarisms of early and 
almost forgotten writers introduced as racy and high- 
toned. 

But how impossible is it in a single article to point 
out the varieties of innovation, the many ludicrous at- 
tempts at originality, to censure the one and to smile 
at the other, and to trace the efiects of both in giving a 
forced character to our literature. H. K. 





MUSINGS. 


“ First to my heart---thente my herd, 
Then to my fingers trickled.”---John Bunyan. 
How many are the streams that in this world 
Hold their own revelry this cloudless night ! 
Here, from the mountain base, gush out the waves, 
Upheaving silver in the moon’s cold smile, 
As though ‘their worship were aught heeded by her, 
And then leap onward, with a joyous reach, 
Swift, slanting, heaving, to the eternal sea. 


I love to find me by a river’s side 

On such a night as this. Mid heaven the maon 
Watcheth the wonderous rush of cataracts, 
And as the dew upon the gentle flowers, 
Assisteth love to grow, and the white stars, 
Scattered, is snow flakes on the living ocean, 
Wait but the greater light of day to meit. 


Yet this blue stream-—-I came to sit beside, 
And watch its brilliant flowing; of those days, 
When I bowed not in sorrow.to reflect ; 

Those hours, when in the fulness of young love, 
I knelt at beauty’s shrine,.to dwell upon, 

For so doth Memory love youth’s sun-lit wing, 
That she is tardy in her tarriance there. 


And yet I may not trace my being back, 

And look on this swift stream ; for while mine eye 
Catches a twinkling wave, it will sail on— 
On—and the future shadoweth memory’s light. 
The deep, thick future !—Not such lustre dwells 
On future clouds, as caught the eye of youth ! 
When we are past the tinsell’d prism array 

Of Hope’s imaginings,—if we have given, 

Or left youth’s hours, to purchase blessed age ,—- 
Oh, what a mockery awaits us then. 

Then flown are pleasant mists, and scented gales, 
And all the sweetness that we might have taken,— 
And the cold desert frowns. Here is no sun !— 
That fervent joy we saw thro’ time’s far vale, 

That evil cloud of fire that lured us on— 

All—all are flown !—And back we turn our thought, 
Even as a weary dove, to childhood’s ark.— 
There, where we might have joys,—we cannot rest, 
Or but in fancy—and the pleasant scenes, 

That star our path to age, which, when we ‘condi 
We pass’d in scorn—no more are ours ; we hover 


With trembling hearts, o’er all the joys we scorn’d, 
Aye, as a murderer comes in silent night 

To look upon a home—a wife—a child, 

No longer his.—Live we while life is young— 
While the full heart hath taste of happiness ; 











and stuff, and pronounces himself a model for the chaste 
to admire.—His tameness may be truly flat and insipid, 














Not madly wander onward, till desires, 
From lack of care, shal! faint and wither inus. R. 
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Youthful, and but for three or four ideas, boyish. 
Perhaps the author would be encouraged by some of 
our Souvenirs or Tokens. N. 


TO THE EXILE. 


There comes a sound from over sea— 
*Tis not the proud notes of the free, 
Who rise in Freedom’s glorious war 
To quench Ambition’s bloody star ; 
Nor Commerce with her cheerful voice 
Making each distant clime rejoice, 

/ nd showering gifts on human kind, 
Rich as the earth, free as the wind. 


Oh no! it is the voice of one 

Afar from friends and Friendship’s home— 
Whose harp in early days oft breath’d 
Strains which ite master’s heart deceiv’d ; 
They told of joys beyond time’s blight, 
And laughing hours of gay delight ; . 
His hopes were high—his world was air— 
Love was his dream—his morn—despair ! 


Yet why, O Exile ! shouldst thou weep ?— 
Theugh *tween us roll the restless deep, 
Vet he whose home is in the heart, 

Can ne’er from that loved home depart ; 
Though over Afric’s sands he stray, 

Or tread the groves of Araby, 

A sister’s love, a mothes’s prayer, 

Still clings around—still guards him there. 


And what though youth’s fond dreams are gone, 
And Love o’er love betrayed must mourn, 

Yet Hope still waves her sunny wings 

And mingles light with lfe’s dark springs— 
Forms fair as those of youth’s gay dawn, 

And hearts more pure, the one we mourn, 

Still live to make the wretched bless’d— 

Still wait to give the wanderer rest. 


No longer, then, at fate repine, 

No longer kneel at Sorrow’s shrine, 
Shake off thy tears, press boldly on— 
Love holds-her prize, fame may be won ! 
No walk of life thoughe’er so drear 
Wants friends to guide, or hope to cheer— 
Then firmly tread the ragged way, 

There breaks a brighter, better day : 


It dawns ! it dawns ! the glimmering ray 
O’er ocean’s deeps hath found its way— 
The Exile now hath caught its beam, 

And wakes from sorrow’s troubled dream ; 
His tears, those pearls of sorrow’s night, 
Brighten like earth at morning light ; 

He strikes his harp ! the strains divine — 
Rise, cheer the heart—then, die as mine. 


P. G. 
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matter, as a teamster sometimes does, by selling hie cat- 
sticks for rich maple and red oak. * 

But for the benefit of your poetical correspondents, 
I will send you a few directions or rather a few sentences 


she was crazy, such as the rolling deep, ing of 
steeds, starless night, goaded lions, elysian realms, en- 
sanguined fields, rolling drums, .wountains steep, &c. &c. 
&e 

Now let any body, whether an hostlet, or a kitch- 
en maid-—the more of a fool the better— mingle these 
words together so as to jingle, as the chemist does his 
acids and alkalis to make compounds, I will warrant you 
he will be a poet of the first rank. Don’t you beheve 
they can be made into poetry, and us good poetry too as 
one half of Byron’s? Only let me try my hand at the 
business, : 

Elysian realms, 

And rolling drums, 

With mountains steep, 
| The billowy deep, 

True, the vulgar cannot comprehend the mean- 
ing of this—they can’t dive into sublimity and depth of 
thougbt. But who writes poetry for the vulgar? No- 
body. It is written only fur the reviewers, for Mr. 
Walsh, Mr. Sparks, Mr. Everett, John Neal, or that 
are man of the Galaxy. They will give the ewe. to all 
of the lesser tribe—they will tell about the “high imag- 
inings, the Castalian dews, the sides of Parnassus and 
Helicon””—talk learnedly and big—and every body else 
will believe there must be some fire among so much 
smoke. 

Now for the figures, the companions, the tropes 
and imagery. Remember Mount Etna, Chimborazo, 
streams of lava—say something about the thunder’s aw- 
| ful peals and then the lightning—compare something to 
an earthquake or to the sun and moon. If you wish to 
drive into the pathetic, say something about poor Greece, 
if you drag it in by the head and shoulders,—about 
| Missolonghi and Scio, the warrior’s eye, the turbaned 
crescent—the land crimsoned with human gore, the 
| blood of slaughtered millions—this will make the poor 
| reader’s heart quicken into life, if he has any ; but if he 
has not, say something about the sword glittering like a 
meteor; the scimetar,! dirk, poiniard or any such deadly 
weapon—and this will frighten him. 

Are you fond of the real sentimental,—such as will} 
| please the board ng-schoal miss—then dash out 





which my great-grandmother used to make use of when 
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ure ofman. This is, and ever must be, the source from 
which experience is first drawn ; the 88 is at first 
slow. To analyze is di to the beginner, for the 
parts united in the mind, like the parts of any material 
substance, though at first sight closely connected and ap- 
parently inseparable, u examination appear in their 
= order, and once Jearnt, will afterw seem sim- 


Some there are, whe by repeated examination and 
much intercourse with the world, acquire what others 
consider an almost intuitive knowledge of man, and in- 
stead of being compelled to analyze every action to de- 
termine the motive, at one comprehensive view, obtain 
that knowledge, which many would labor, and often la- 
bor in vain to discover. 

These men it is true are often dissatisfied with com- 
mon reascns—not that the reasons alleged are not good 
—but because they are not comprehensive enough ; 
— prefer those which to common minds appear dark 
and intricate, and they prefer them because when illum- 
inated by the brilliancy of their genius, they are clear as 
noon-day. But who are ihey who prefer common, trite, 
real reasons? Many—men too of every description— 
amongst the number are scholars—great and eminent 
scholars—and surprising as it seems, it is easily account- 
ed for. They are men who have been accustomed to 
view, like men of more genius, the fabric which others 
have pyt together ;—they have admired its symmetry, 
but they have not examined into its design; the regularity 
of each pillar has been observed—and the spread of the 
dome—but they know not how the huge mass concen- 
trates upon and supports itself. Thus much of scholars 
devoid of original genius. A word more upon the igno- 
rant of another class. The bedy of mankind are open to 
conviction only when approached by reasons the most 
obvious ;—this often arises from a weakness of mind—a 
habit of looking only upon the surface—and trusting like 
the dog im the fable, only to the shadow ; or like the 
crew of Ulysses to the sound and show, in both cases oft- 
en to be deceived. True are the words of Spenser on 
this subject and worthy of citation ;— 





| daffodils, amuranths, evergreens and flowrets ; talk 
about the nightingale, the eagle, or the white-haired 
minstrels tuning their harps undst the wild woods and 
groves. 

If Ihave not supplied you with allusions enough, 
you must read Tom Moore, and then you will have your 
pericranium stuffed with a jargon of words, so that you 
can exclaim with Hudibras— 





You have only your mouth for to ope 
And out there will fly a trope— 
or something like this.* 





Rank blasphemy—would that we knew the author. N. 
POETRY. 

It is enough to make one crazy to see the tribe of | 
poets who are daily hobbling in rhyme, in hexameters, 
pentameters and tumeters, and in all kinds of metres ex- 
cept plain prose. If a man or a woman is married or a 
child dies, or the sun rises or sets, or a boy falls down 
stairs or any of “‘that sort of thing’’—then some one 
must mount his Pegasus and steer him in rhyme or blank - 





| 


ing long and pathetic lamentations about such an every- 
day occurrence, or else telling about the bridal bed, the | 
nuptial torch, the cypress tree, the weeping willow, the | 
morn drawn by dappled coursers, and some other such 
phrases, which were conned as long ago as the time 
Adam and Eve were driven out of Paradise. Yes, they 
will even on such occasions launch out into some pro- 
found discourse about the stars journeying through the 
vault of heaven, the dark deal rolling along in the 
tempest, on the whirlwind, and the swelling ocean 
heaving its billows to the shy—no matter what these 
gomiry are describing, even if it is the deathof a cat, 
they must have some such good things as these—things 


too whieh they chatted about at the confusion of lan. |! 
at the Tower of Babel, or which they stole from || 


tomer, whe stole them from ele. Now if 
any old woman * « than four soore and ten had a mind 
pos Ao 4 a few vot words, and had also learnt how many 
sytiables to hiteh im, eo as to make a thyme, she could 


make as good poetry as Mrs, Homans or Walter Seoit, witi@aiMl = moreover © geet 


or any of you whe want to Ml up your ne withe 
piece of a column, well Knowing you can't © guod 
stowage wih your rhyme as you can with your 
ond thas trying te ches! your readers im the 4 


} 

1 shall conclude this receipt for writing poetry by | 
an exhortation to poets, which, if they do not heed, I | 
| shall give up in despair, concluding the whole world has | 
| run mad for this way of writing. Knowing too,that a poet | 
| pays more attention to poetry than he does to prose, I | 

shall begin each line with a capital, hoping that he will 

read it for that, if for nothing else. 
| Ohpoet, O poet, O gallant poet, 
| I pray ye, I pray ye let no body know it ; 


| For ye’ll find it much better to try it I 
\ In plain common version. 
verse midst comi-tragic and tragi-comic stories, inak- | 


Stick close to your stable with your poetic horse, 
Loo} out for his halter before you are worse, 
And you’re forced to cry out with a grumbling curse, 
**Plague on the notion.” 
The metre to this, if there is any metre, and some | 
of the words I stole from a piece of poetry I saw m your 
paper two or three weeks ago—the only piece of poetry 
4 ever met worth reading,Peter Pindar and Hudibras 
ae excepted. ; 
| Leould give many more directions for writing or for not 
| writing poetry ; but I can’t aflord to waste my time up- 
i pore § race of beings—besides | fear, if | am detected 
| im weiting this, that poets, troubadours, minstrels,Druids 
| et omne genus, will rise up and drive me from the face 
of the earth. 


i} “Hie mowih he could met ope, 
Hut out there dew a trope. He libres 


/ 














For i looks have not the highest mind, 
Nor highest words the loftiest thought ; 

But are like bladders blowen up with windy 
Which being pricked, do vanish into nagght. 


Let then the scoffers scoff at those whom they think 
dissatisfied with common reasons; for like the Magi of 
the Egyptian king they will hold out their hands in fool- 
ishness ; for common reasons are neglected, not despis- 
ed—disregarded for the same reason that a lump is in 
sunlight, because the view taken, ranges over these, not 
only in their simplicity, but in their combination with 
others—and by thus doing, they are able in a moment to 
arrive at results, which though others may view with 
doubt and surprise, their experience tells them are 
sure and to be depended upon. , 

The actions of such men are felt not only by those 
immediately around them, but by all the nations of the 


| earth; not only in their own but in all after ages. 
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